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AT a Meeting of the Middlefex 
Medical Ajfoc'iation, held at Concord y 
July 6th, 1 791, 

VOTED, That the Hon. Oliver Trefeott, 
James Winthrop, Efq; and the Rev. Ezra 
Ripley, be a Committee to wait on Doclor 
Benjamin Waterhoufe, and return him the 
Thanks of this AiTociation for his inge- 
nious and learned Difcourfe, delivered this 
Day, and requeft of him a Copy for the Prefs, 

Attefl. 

Jofiph Hunt, Secretary, 
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SHOULD this Difeourfe ever be read beyond the 
bounds of the MafJ'achufetts, ii perhaps would be ne- 
ceiTary to inform the reader, that the Middlesex 
Medical /IJfociation is [o called from it's being cornpofed 
of practitioners living in the County of Middlefex only. 
This county deviates a little from a fquare, but it's 
area is nearly equal to a fquare of forty miles on a fide. 
It is divided \x\to forty one towns, and fiom a late enume- 
ration is found to contain rather more than forty two 
thoufand inhabitants. 

The principal towns are Cambridge, Concord., Charles- 
town, Medford and JVatertown. Cambridge is di- 
ftinguifhed by the University. A Society, that 
has for more than a century furnifhed fupplies of 
Statefmen, qualified to fupport the rights of mankind, 
and men eminent in every branch of literature. 

Concord, a town pleafant and flourifhing, is fitu- 
ated nearly in the center of the county. Charles- 
town is connected with Boston by a bridge fifteen 
hundred feet long. Cambridge, Concord, and Charies- 
town, were rendered famous by the military events 
of 1775 and 1776. 

Middlefex is watered by five rivers ; the Merimac, 
the Charles, the Concord, the Najhua, and the Miflic. 

The fouthern and northern fides of the country are 
hilly ; but cannot be confidered as mountainous, few 
of the hills exceeding an hundred feet in height, being 
generally wooded or cultivated quite to the fummit. 

The climate is very fine, the air generally ferene, 
and ihe temperature mild. The extreme variation of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer may be confidered as an 
hundred degrees in an year; but it is in very few in- 
fiances that in the ccurfe of the year it reaches either 

extreme. 



Ninety-two degrees may be confidered a3 

the extreme of fummer heat ; w? five or fix degrees 
\v o as that of the winter cold. Inftaaces art to 
bj found of it's exceeding thf*fe limits, but they are fo 
re, as to be t.\ to the general rule.* 

:hes, cherries, grapes, and currants 
arc among our fruits, and by cultivation arrive *t g-eat 
perfection. daft forts are indigenous, but it 

is not fo certain of the reft., The oak, chefnut, wal- 
nut, oilnut, pine, maple, button or plane tree, elm, afh 
and birch are among the trees that variegate our forefts 
and beautify the face of ihe country. 

The befi part of the foregoing defcription is extracted from a 
' <.ular account of Middlefex, written by Judge 
Winchrop, which we hope he will pubhjh at large. 

An 

* At Newton, which joins to Cambridge, the bills of mortality have been 
kept for a firies of years w th gieat exjftnefs. By them it appears 
that the annual number of thofe who have died within ten years part, 
is one out of Je-vcnty, and for the nine years preceeding one out of 
eighty. In Lcndin and Paris it is computed that one out of twenty 
d.. ir.nually. In Bo/ton one cut of forty Jive, 

An opinion has prevailed that the Americans fall fliort cf the longevity 
of ihe inhabitants of Europe. After premifing that we are lefs atten- 
tive in collecting the inftances of long life here than in Europe, we 
fhall enumerate a few extiacls frcm the news-papers during 1789 
and 1790. 

Mis. Kinzey, N. Car. aged 114. Mr « Elithrop, Con. 105. Mr. 
Carter, Con. 107. Mr. Williams, Con. 101. Mrs. Dowfet, Con. 103. 
Mrs. Dixon, Mail". 101, and Mrs. Newton, 106, whofe mother was 
j 13, and filler, ioi. Mrs. Chapman,Maff. lot. Mr. Hayley, N.Hamp. 
joi, and Mrs. Uhick, 105. Mr. Van Verts, Albany, 124. Dr. 
Vanletr, Penn. 104, and ^5r. Montz, ico, and Mrs. Breoncifoa, ico. 

About forty years ago died at Newton, a Mts. Davis, aged 116. For 
more particu.'ars fee the Rev. Jonathan Hornet's Century Sermon, 
pjge 33. 
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An Abjiracl from the Confitution of the 
Middlesex Medical Association. 

LAS health is a blefling which fwectens all 
-*■*- enjoyments, and long life that which all 
men naturally defire, fo he who labours to teach 
his fellow creatures how to fecure the one, and 
to attain the other, may juftly be numbered 
among the benefactors of mankind. 

II. Seeing, the mind and body have fuch a 
mutual influence on each other, that, examined 
apart, they can never be thoroughly underftood, 
it is incumbent on every one who taketh upon 
himfelf the title of Phyfician, to examine and 
ftudy the conftitution and influence of both, in 
order that he may preferve to his fellow crea- 
tures that greateft of bleflmg, " a found mind in 
" a found body." 
III. It is the duty of the Phyfician, by a fkil- 
ful direction of the powers of human nature, to 
preferve as long as poflible, the life, the health, 
and faculties committed to his care. The 
charge is important, the field extenfive, and the 
calling honourable. 

IV. To qualify himfelf for fuch noble purpo- 
fes, it is his duty to examine the animal economy, 
to- attend to the outward operations of nature, 
and to the qualities and operations of medicines, 
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in order to inveftigate the caufes of difeafes, 
to learn their cure. 

V. As of all natural bodies, none are found fo 
varioufly compounded as the human ; fo the in- 
quiry into its nature, is to be placed among the 
moft fubtle and difficult of ftudies. The moft 
improved and readied meafures ought therefore 
to be purfued to facilitate an inquiry fo difficult. 

VI. The Medical Art is the offspring of expe- 
rience : yet life is too fhort, occafion tco fudden, 
experiment too dangerous, and judgment too in- 
fufficient for any one perfon to acquire a compe- 
tent knowledge of difeafes, and their remedies, 
by his own experience. 

VII. As Phyfick therefore mult grow up from 
a fucceflion of difcoveries and experiments hand- 
ed down from generation to generation, it is evi- 
dent, that any individual, however warmly dif- 
pofed to promote the utility of his profeffion, can 
do but little, unlefs he has the united obfervati- 
ons of others to affift him. Hence the expediency 
of Societies and AfTociations. 

VIII. Of the various methods of attaining and 
diffufing Medical knowledge, none is found fo 
effectual or defirable, as a friendly intercourfe 
and afTociation of its profcfTors, efpecially when 
their principal aim is mutual improvement. 

IX. Moreover 
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IX. Moreover, by thusaiTociating, fuchliberal 
and generous fentiments will probably be culti- 
vated, as tend to eradicate prejudices and unwor- 
thy practices, which at times have not only dif- 
graced the profefiion, but injured mankind. 

X. Convinced of thefe things, and of the 
neceffity of making obfervations ourfelves, inftead 
of relying on thofe made in a diftant quarter of 
the globe, WE, whofe names are hereunto fub- 
fcribed, do form ourfelves into a Society, by he 
name of the MIDDLESEX MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION, and do agree to the regulations 
following : 

I. 
There mall be annually chofen, by ballot, a 
PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, SECRE- 
TARY Three COUNSELLORS and a TREA- 
SURER. 

XIII. * 

And it fhall be the duty of each member to 
promote the intereft of this AJfoa'at ion, to advance 
its honour and its reputation. He fhall vin- 
dicate and fupport the character of each affociate, 
as far as juftice and propriety will admit, ever 
efteeming it dilhonourable to advance his own 
reputation on the ruin of another. 

XIV. Whereas 

* As the other twelve articles relate merely to the internal 
regulations, and differ very little from thofe of fmiilar 
focieties, they are omitted.—-- 
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XIV. 
Whereas manifold inconveniences have arifen, 
from the want of a regular and uniform method 
of educating pupils in phyfick, efpecially in the 
Country, whereby candidates for practice, when 
oircrcd to the regularly appointed examiners, 
have been embarrafled and obftructed, though 
otherwife not ill informed : It is therefore the 
deiire of this Aflfoeiation to remedy as fpeedily 
and prudently as pofliblc, an inconvenience fo 
loudly complained of. 

XV. 

As this matter may not have been fumciently 
Coniidered, it will not perhaps be ufelefs to re- 
mark, that for want of regularity and method, 
the young mind often perplexes itfclf, and makes 
not an advantageous ufe of the real helps within 
its reach. Much the greateft difficulty the (hir 
dent has to encounter, is to know how to avoid 
thole who are only the compilers and tranferibers 
of thofe who went before them, and apply him- 
felf to the few original authors. The fyftems of 
phyfick are moftly compilations, and differ from 
one another, rather in neatnefs, order, and ele- 
nce, than in any thing material. Hence the 
pediency of ufing a fet of approved authors in 
e various branches of medicine. It is there- 
fore earneftly recommended to each and every 
B member 



member of this Affociation, to direct his pupils 
to as regular and uniform courfe of ftudy as may 
be, and to imitate, as nearly as pofiible, the order 
now eitahlifhcd in the mod eminent medical 
fchools. 

XVI. 

In order that the education of pupils mould be 
more uniform and reputable, it is the fenfe of this 
AfTociation, that before a perfon be qualified to 
enter upon the ftudy of phyfick, it is necefTary 
that he have not only an accurate knowledge of 
his native tongue, but fo much of the Latin and 
Greek, as to tranflate them by the help of a 
dictionary. 

XVII. 

Before any pupil offer himfelf to the Cenfors of 
the Majfachufetts Medical Society, for examina- 
tion, the Phyfician who recommends him mail be 
certain that he has fuch a knowledge of Anatomy 
as is necefTary to underftand the animal economy, 
both in its found and morbid ftate ; like wife an 
acquaintance with difeafes, and the ufual method 
of treating them ; alfo a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples oiChemiflry, Materia Medica y d.n<\ the ope- 
ration of remedies — an acquaintance with at leaft 
the elementary parts of Mathematicks, of Natural 
Hifiory> and Natural Philofophy, although not ab~ 
folutely enjoined, are deemed very deiirable. 

XVIII. The 



XVIII. 

The advantage of teaching Phyfick by LeS; 
h confefled by the ufage of all Europe, but has 
never been enjoyed among us until within a few- 
years : WE being perfuaded that great advan- 
tages will rcfult from fuch a fyftematical mode 
of teaching all the branches of the medical ait, 
do hereby recommend to all fuch as are or may 
become our pupils, to attend the Medical Letfures 
which are annually given at our UNIVERSITY 
at CAMBRIDGE. 

XIX. 
By fuch a procedure, the pupil will be fitted 
for examination by the Medical Profejfors in the 
UNIVERSITY, or by the Cetifors of the MAS- 
SACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

XX. 

thefe and fimilar modes, this Aflbciation 
hope not only to infpire and diffufe a fpirit of 
d n gularity in medical education, b 
fphcre of it ; being th< 
- . |j fron fu h a 

in rife to uiefulnefs an ' 






QUERIES put to each Member at the opening 
of every m 

'■H. 

J- A AVE you met with any thing in any mtdieal 
author, fiuce our laft meeting, fuirublc tj be communi- 
cated to this affectation ? 

2. What was the !aft Epidemic that vifited the 
difrri£\ whrre you refide, and what were the remedies 
particularly Serviceable in it ? 

3„ Do you know of any infhnce, fince our lafl 
meeting, of the refufcitation of any one apparently 
dead j and the method purfjed ? 

4. Is there any difficult point in the theory or prac- 
tice of phyfic, which you would gladly have difculFed 
at this tirm ? 

5. Do you know of any oefervina; beginner in the 
practice of p'nylic, to> young to beeom* a member, 
whom this aflociation can any way ferveor encourage ? 

6. Have you any weighty affair in hand as a phy- 
fician, in which you think the advice of this aflbefatien 
may be of fervice ? 

7. Do you think of any thing at prefent in which 
this aflociation may be lerviceabie to mankind, to 
their country, or to thcmfelves ? 
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O N T H E 

RISE, PROGRESS, and PRESENT 
STATE of MEDICINE, 

A 

DISCOURSE. 

JLN complying with the requeft of this affocia- 

tion, I perceive nothing more difficult, than to 

bellow on what is common the grace of novelty, 

and to render fo dry a fubjeel: as phyfick in any 

degree entertaining to a mixed audience. Our 

theme leading to the frigid and formal ftyle of a 

lecture, rather than the animated (trains of an 
i ion. 

Tin: hiftory of the medical art is {o well known 
to the members of this focicty, that my talk will 
be rather to remind than inform them : Yet 
•what fubjeel: can be more fuitable for our firft 
difcourfe, than the hiftory of the rife and progrefs 
of the healing art : That art whofe improve- 
ment and diffufion is the end and aim of our 

afibciation ? 

Tin 



'Tnz origin of mod arts is involved in fable, and 
wrapt in great obfeurity ; that of medicine feems 
covered with almoft an impenetrable veil. Until 
the greater purpofes of fociety were anfwered, 
the neceffities of mankind fupplied, architecture 
and other neceffary arts introduced, men of genius 
had neither leifure nor inclination to record their 
theories of the origin of mankind, and the rife 
of the arts. The remedies firft fought for, in the 
earlier ages, were probably fome mild, tenacious, 
plaftic fubftanccs, fuitable to defend a wound 
from air, and fecure it from external injuries. 
Accident and random experiment may have en- 
creafed the number of fuch (implc remedies, 
which may have been treafured up by a particular 
family", or fome individual of a tribe. But at 
thcCc early periods of fociety, when letters were 
unknown, what was once out of fight was loft 
forever. 

If we fearch theoldcft book we have for infor- 
mation on this fubject, we fearch in vain. This 
will not appear fo extraordinary to thofc, who re- 
flect that the facred hiflory is confined to but a 
part of Afia, and a fmall portion of the north ear! 
part of Africa ■> and that it is fo concife in regard 
to time, that the hiflory of twenty centuries ja 
compriied in eleven fhort chapters.* 

Wi 



We find the author of thefc annals, the Hebrew 
legiflator and general, giving directions for the 
health of his people; but no mention is made of 
Phyiicians, as a diftincl: profeffion, until the em- 
balming of Jacob. Prior to thefe writings, is the 
sera of abfolute darknefs ; and we have no account 
by which we can judge of ancient tradition, un- 
lefs we admit that of the Cbittffe, whofe great an- 
tiquity, corroborated by agronomical obferva- 
tions, carries the hiftory of the human race a vail 
way further back. Yet their flight acquaintance 
with anatomy, and their ignorance of chemiftry, 
render their great knowledge in phytic as doubt- 
ful as their chronology. 

As we receive fo little light from thefc ancicni 
profe writers, let us turn towards thofe e; 
luminaries the Poets. 

Poetry has every where preceded profe, 
the powers of the imagination always have been 
indulged, before the operations of the judgment 
were exercifed. Thofe early effufions of genius 
were epic poetry, or exaggerated hiftory, record - 
battles, heroes and ghofrs ; dwelling on the 
marvellous, and often the incredible. In thefe 
fabulous ages it was the cuftom to drefs infirm 
! n the garb of allegory. Thus the Egyptian, Gre- 
cian and Roman poets attributed the origin of the 
Healing Arc to the Sun, v. ho was called 0, . 



the Egyptians, Phtzlus and Apollo by the Greek? 
and Romans. Conceiving the fun to be the pa- 
rent of life and cheerful nefs, whofe genial warmth 
and vivifying energy animated and fuftained all 
nature ; they adored it as the refplendcnt fource 
of light, life, health and joy. They faw nothing 
on earth which bore fo ftriking a refemblance to 
this heavenly luminary, as he, who relieved pain, 
diflipated melancholy, difpelled difeafes, and pro- 
longed life. Thence they concluded that the firft 
phyfician was an offspring or emanation of the 
"Prime checrer light." Accordingly we find the 
claffical poets reprefenting Apollo, as the primary 
GOD of phyfic ; and his fon /Efculapius whom 
they alfo deified, as its firft profeiibr. They like- 
ned the human body to a delicate mufical inftru- 
ment, ealily difordered, and therefore united rnufic 
and medicine in Apollo. They conceived that 
the office of the phyfician, was to tune this com- 
plicated organ the body, to make every part act in 
concert, and reduce the whole to harmony. * 

The perfon ofjE/culapius is fo cnvellooed in 

fable, that we fcarcely know when, or where he 

lived. He is confounded by fome with Melam- 

pus, who lived about ioo years after Mofes, and 

who having travelled into Egypt, brought from 

thence into Greece, not only the art ofphyiic, but 

much of their theology and fiipcrflition, together 

with their magic or divination. 

. Trom 
* See Bacon de augment. Scientiar. 
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From every account we muft conclude, that 
SEfculapius was highly venerated for his know- 
ledge and ufefulnefs. The antients not only pla- 
ced him among their GODS, but erected more 
than fixty temples to his honor in Greece, and in 
the Grecian colonics; Thefc ^Efculapian temples 
were the firft fchools of phyfic. People reforted 
to them from all quarters, in order to be healed 
of their difeafes. Remarkable cures were engra- 
ven and hung round their walls in form of votive 
tablets j* and from thence were fent out the firft 
clinical practitioners. 

Among the ruder nations, the pried, the conju- 
ror, and the phyfician were united in the fame 
perfon. f It was fo among the Mgyptians % Baby- 
lonians and Grecians ; among the people of India, 
C where 



* The learned Gmterus has preferved fevcral of thefc 
infcrlptions. One is as follows : " Lucio afeHo latsrit 
doiore, et defperato ab omnibut bominibut, eraculum 
reddidit Deus. Veniret ,- et ex tr'tbomo tolleret cinerem t 
et una cum vino comifceret, & poneret fupra latus, 
Et convaluit j et public} gratias egit Deo ; et po$ulus 
congratulatus aji illi." What a pompous account of 
that application fo frequently employed by our country 
people, a bag of afh:s for the Jsde ach ! 

| Diodorus relates that it was the cuftom antiently ta 
apply to the profefTors of vaticination to obtain health. 
L. v. p. 235. We find in fcripture, that wh.ee A fa ap- 
plied to the phyficians, it was condemned »s an impiety. 
Chron.xvi. 12. Jertfaamieut his wife to thep ophe; whefl 
his fon dhijah was fick. 



■Where they are called Brachmans ; among the art- 
tient Germans, French, and Britons, where they 
were called Druids. It was fo among the Mex- 
icans and Peruvians ; and obtains at this day 
3mong our Aboriginals. The untutored mind is 
apt to afcribe all difmal difeafes and {hocking 
accidents to the influence of invifible beings : and 
the priefts, not only cherifhed this opinion, but 
fhidioufly inculcated, that their cure muft be 
fought from the Deities, through the interpolation 
cf their minifters. 

The ftate of phytic in Greece, at the period 
celebrated by Homer> was very fimilar to what it 
now is among the aboriginals of this continent. 
Like their heroes, our Indians know how to treat 
wounds ; and when baffled in the cure of any ter- 
rible diforder, have recourfe like the Grecians, to 
incantations and inchantments.* They likewife 
derived their fkill from the fame fource, random 
trials, or empericifm. 

The Philofophers of Greece were fo much en- 
gaged in the vain and ufelefs fearch after the pri- 
mary matter, that they neglected medicine, which 
wasfo far from being digefted intxyafyitem,that no 
one gave it fufRcient attention to make it a diftindfc 
profeffion. This was the cafe till about 400 years 
before Chrijt, when the famous Hyppoc rates 
made collections from the public records of cure 

the 
* See Homer's account of the plague in the Grecian camp, B. I. 



the inferiptions or tablets in the /Efculapian tem- 
ples, where he was educated, reduced the whole 
into fome order of fcience, and laid fo juft and 
rational a foundation of phyfic for future ages, 
that he defervedly obtained the name of the 
Father of Mepicine.* 

Themison was the founder of the methodic feci. 
He profeiTed to have difcovered a fhort, and eafy 
jrnethod of attaining medical knowledge, by redu- 
cing all difeafes into twoclaffes, viz. from tenfion y 
and from the oppoiite fault, relaxation.^ As this 
doctrine has lately been revived, we mail fpeak 
of it, with its patron Tbemifon and his follower 
Thejfalus, in another place. 

About 200 years before the chriftian aera, phy- 
fic and furgery, which in Greece had been prac- 
tifed by the fame perfon, were feparated at Rome 
into three diftincr. provinces, the Dicictic } phar- 
maceutic and Surgical. The above mentioned 
fects were in exiftence when the celebrated Galln 
quitted his native country, Aha minor, to practifc 
ut Rome. Galen was a man of real genius, im- 
proved by a careful education under the belt 
teachers of the age He laid the foundation of his 
greatnefs in the fchool of the Stoics, then ftudied 
with the Academics, and iiniih'd with the Peri- 
pat etica 
* Boerluav. academ. Lcvft. v. 1. 

f Juvenal fpeaking of him, friys, " Quot Thcvi'tf'.n scgro 
autunino occidcrit uno." Whether this be intended 
coinp'imeiit, c: farcafro, wc leave critics ;o tetein.;. 





patetics and Epicureans. After this he devoted 
himfelf to medicine, and collected the writings of 
the moil celebrated phyficians, cfpecially Hippo- 
crates, whom he profeflcd to admire and follow. 
There is, however, fays Boerhaave, this effential 
difference between the doctrine of Hippocrates 
and Galen, the firfl is almoft always fupported by- 
experience, and confifts of obfervations, wjiiie the 
other depends almoft wholly on reafoning ; and it 
has accordingly happened, that the fyftem of 
Hippocrates has afforded but little matter of ex- 
ception to thofe who came after him, whereas, that 
of Galen has been afubjecl of juft and well groun- 
ded cenfure. Neverthelefs, Galen's doctrine, 
though in general falfe, and inapplicable, fays 
Cullen, was received and implicitly followed by 
all the Phyficians of A fa, Africa, and Europe, for 
more than 1400 years ! He was fuppofed to have 
brought every part of medicine to perfection, and 
his fyftem thought infallible, and univcsfally 
appealed to as an oracle. 

We cannot fet a very high value on the theories 
oftheantient phyficians, when we confider the 
data upon which they reafoned. Their notions re^ 
fpe&ingthe animal ceconomy wereabfurdandcon- 
fufed to the higheft degree. They fuppofed that 
the veins had their origin in the liver ; that they 
were the only veffels that conveved blood through 

thg 



the body ; that in thefe it only moved backward 
and forward : that the arteries arifing from the 
heart, contained the animal fpirits which were ela- 
borated in that organ. They believed that the 
blood never entered the arteries, unlefs in a difeafed 
ftate. As to the means of our nourifhment, they 
had no juft idea of it, and even fuppofed that the 
chyle was abforbed in the liver, and there con- 
coded into blood.* 

After the fixth century, a dark and difmal 

chafm intervene^ in medicine, literature, and the 

A il was ignorance, wonder, and credulity. 

The human mind, neglected, uncultivated, and op- 

prefled, funk, to the lowed grade of dfbafement.f 

Thf. moft remarkable revolution recorded in 
the hiftory of the human mind, is, the darknefs 
and ignorance which enveloped Europe, while 
the Arabians were making progrefs in ufefu! 
knowledge. The Caliph Haroun Al Rajckid 
eftablifhed an Univerfity at Bagdad, and qualified 
his countrymen to be inftructors of all Europe. 
Wherever thefe Mahometans built a temple for 
worfhip, there they creeled a medical fchool and 
an hofpital. They firft introduced chemiftry into 
medicine ; and, though blended with many abfur-* 
dities, its introduction occafioned a great revo- 
lution in the theory and practice of phyfic. 

Difeafes 

* Aikins' Med. Memoirs; 
•f Millot Elements of Hifo 
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Difeafes were now fuppofed to arife from a pre- 
dominant acid, or an alkali ; and the various ope- 
rations of the human body, were attempted to be 
explained on the principles of fermentation or 
ffirvejeence. Nay, they afterted that all the ope- 
rations of the Univerfe were explicable on che- 
mical principles. At this period, many wafted 
their time and talents in the delirious purfuit 
of t; an/muting the bafer metals into gold. 

In the beginning of the xvnth century, the 
whole fyftem of Galen, as well as the theory of 
the chemifts, was overturned by the difcovery of 
the circulation of the blood by Harvey ; who de- 
monftrated that the human body was an hydraulic 
machine, whofe anions and offices depended upon the 
circulation of fa blood, which alone being ftopp'd, 
the whole muft perifi. For, in this fyftem, the 
blood was confidered as tht primurn mobile of the 
whole machine ; and to fomething in the blood 
were attributed all the diforders tq which we 
are liable. Harvey firft made an application of 
this doctrine by publishing his u practice of phyfic 
" conformable to the laws of the circulation;' an4 
by degrees all Europe followed him. 

This was the sera of experiment in which fe- 
veral great geniufes flourifhed. Societies for 
promoting and diffufmg experimental knowledge 
■were eftablifhed in different parts of Europe, 

and 
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and patronized by monarchs.* The art of printing 
had already produced a glorious change in the 
affairs of men. It gave wings to literature ; and 
fpread it around the globe. Philofopby revifited 
the earth, and converted Europe, which a cen- 
tury before was one large field of battle, into a 
theatre of triumph ! 

Ths 

* The Engli/h Bifliops poffefTed the power of licencing 
practitioners of phyfic until the beginning of the 16th 
century, when this grievance was redrtflld by the eftablifh- 
ment of the London College of Pbyftciam by an aft of 
Henry viiith. By virtue of this authoiity it is exprefsly 
declared, that no one (hall be permitted to exercife 
phyfic in any of the diocefes in England till he be ex- 
amined by the Prefident and three of the Eledts, or 
Cen/brr, and have letters teftimonial from them • unJsfs 
he be a graduate in either Univerh'ty, who, as fuch, by 
his very degree, has a right to praclife all over England. 
See Friend's hiftory Phyf, vol. 2. The Edinburgh royal 
College of Phyficians was founded in 1681. It has f:mi- 
lar powers to the royal College of London. But that 
the rights of the Univerlity may not be infringed, their 
charter declares, that the College are to licence all 
petfons, who have taken their degrees in any of the 

Univerlitics in Scotland And that all perfons who 

have taken the degeee of Matter of Arts in faid Univer- 
Cties, or a degree of Dottor in any celebrated Universi- 
ties abroad, fliall, upon producing their refpedrive Diplo- 
mas to the Prefident and College, be licenced by them 
to pratfife phyfic within their jurifdiflion, without pa/ling 
a trial on that occaiion. See their charter in Mait- 
land's hiftory oi Edinb. p. 376. 

The Royal Society of London was founded in 1665. V 
Acadenie Royale de Sciences was efefled in France 
1666. The dcademia Natura Curioforum was cftab« 

lifted 



Upon 'the difcovery of any new principles by- 
philofophers or the introduction of any new and 
popular theory, phyficians almoft always attempt 
to apply them to the explanation of the actions of 
the human body, and all the caufes of difeafes. 
Thus, when Galileo had introduced mathematical 
reafoning,and excited the world to inveftigate the 
laws of mechanics, phyficians attempted to 
explain all the phaenomena of the animal cecono- 
my, on mathematical and mechanical principles. 
The fame was noticed concerning the chemifts, 
and may be remarked at this time of the laws of 
electricity. 

The 

lifhed in Germany in \ 670. A royal literary fociety was 
inftituted at Berlin in 171 1. Another at Peterfbourg 
1725. The King of Sweden followed the example of 
Peter the great, and erecled a literary academy in 1739, 
as did the King of Denmark in 1746. In 1731 an Aca- 
demy for furgery was founded in Paris. The prefent 
King founded the Royal Society for Medicine in 1776. 

The Univerjlty of Parir, founded by Charlemagne in the 
year 800, was the firft that conferred the degrees of bat- 
chelor and dotfor in the year 1231. The Univerfny f 
Leyden was founded in 1 574. It has twenty-fix pro- 
feflbrs. There is no college of Phyficians in any of the 
United Provinces. Phyficians, before they can be legally 
authorifed to praftife, are required to produce a Diploma 
from fome Dutch Univerfity, which is regiftered by the 
magistrates of the town in which they mean to re fide. 
Our Univerftty of Cambridge was founded in 1638, but 
the medical profeflbrfhips not till 1782, 



THEfafrious.fr eivingthe infufficiency 

&f the proceeding fyftcms, maintained that the 
rational and irrimate .1 was the true fource 

of every function, both vital and natural. Thus 
experiment, or the life of our fenfes, was difearded 
for a time from medicine, and metaphyfics, or 
reafonirig on probabilities, ufurped its place. 

Such was the irate of medicine when Bcfrh 

began to teach. The figure this great man made 
in the medical world, will juftify our dwelling a 
little ori his character and works. It is perhaps 
unnecefTary to fay, that lie was a pfofeflbr in the 
Univerfity of Leyden, and that he died about 50 
years ago. Boerhaaye was fon of theparifh mini- 
Her of a \ illage near L yden, and he himfelf was 
educated for th; i. From the infor- 

aphers and his ings, 

_arn, that from the perufal of riters in 

divinity, he was flruck with tl 
ration for the limp' of their doc- 

trines, and the fan;:ity of their difdplinc ; but as 
he defcended to the 1 s, he found I 

ofchriftia oken by ufelete controveriies, 

its doctrines fophifticated by the fubtletieS of the 
fchools. He found the holy writers interpreted 
according to the reigning philofophers, and chi- 
meras of metaphyficians adopted as art 
faith. He then quitted the purfuit of C 

D and 



and applied to the ftudy of phyiic, when he was 
more than xxx years of age. But he found it 
nearly the fame in phyiic as he experienced in 
divinity. He perceived that the moderns had 
widely deviated from the fimplicity and purity of 
the antients ; chimeras and idle notions adopted 
as articles of belief, or rules of practice, and the 
writings of the founder of our profeflion ftrangely 
corrupted and mifapplied. 

When Bcerhaave began to practife phytic, he- 
received but little encouragement. His bufinefs 
was at firft very fmall, and his circumftanccs by 
no means eafy. But fuperior to every difcourage- 
ment, he continued his fearch after truth and 
knowledge ; determined that profperity, M'ere he 
ever to enjoy it, fhould be the confequence, not of 
mean artifice, cringing folicitation, or degrading 
complacency, but of real merit and folid learning. 
Nor was he difappointed. After giving lectures 
at Leyden for a feries of years with great applaufe, 
his reputation bore fome proportion to his merit, 
and extended itfelf to diltant countries ; infomuch, 
that fcarcely a learned focicty in Europe, but was 
cag;er to elect him a member, fcarcely a crowned 
head, but fought fome means to honor him. He 
died at Leyden in the year 1738, aged 79 years, 
leaving behind a glorious and untainted me- 
mo;"} 7 . * 

Eo^ruaave's 

* ScWten's life of Boerh. Med. DiS. Art. Buerh. 
— -alfo \\\i life by Jchr.fon, 
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Boerhaave's fajiitutes, or thcoritical work, con- 
tains all the difcovcrics In anatomy and phyfiolo- 
known at that time ; and whatever relates to 
the laws of the animal ceconomy and the operati- 
ons of medicines. His aphorifms or prafr 
work, are collected fiom the Greek medicinal 
writers, the Arabians and fome of the Moderns; 
and his reafonings are founded on the ftrufture of 
the parts and laws of mechanics. In his lectures 
on thefe aphorifms he laboured to ihew how na- 
ture acts in producing thefymptoms of diftempers, 
and her methods of relieving herfelf either with, 
or without the avTiftance of art. Perhaps it com- 
prifes more medical knowledge, than an) book 

Cant of its fize. 

The molt linking feature in the Boerhaavian 

theory, is the explanation of all the phenomena 
of the animal ceconomy on mechanical principles. 
it afferts, that the human body is truly a me- 
chanical ftrufture, and poffefles all the properties 
belonging to a fubject belt qualified for mecha- 
:il (peculation ; therefore a mechanical frame 
and that the human machine, is by the fame laws 
explicable by geometry ; and there is nothing, he 
thinks, in all its folids or fluids but what is ex- 
plicable upon mathematical principles. 

He founds his pathology \ or dofirine of difea 
on the change of the quality of the fluid's, pro- 
ducing fomctimes a predominant acid, and fome- 
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times a predominant alkali. Another fruitful 
fourceof difeafes, was afpontaneous gluten y ot lent or 
in the fluids, and a too viol, nt motion of the circu- 
lating blood; this he fuppofed arofe from the 
preternatural irritation of the heart, or from 
fome acrimony prefect in the biood itfelf. Thefe 
opinions make the foundation of Lis theory of 
fev.rs and inflammation^. 

The firft who ventured to attack the BoerhaavH 
anfyftem, was the learned Dr. Frederic Hoffman • 
who afferted that the body was fo far from de- 
pending on the quality of the fluids, that the ftate 
and crafis of the fluids thcmfelves, entirely de- 
pended on the nervous power; ajid that a flight 
alteration in this power was capable of inftanta- 
neoufly changing the blood, and ail the other hu- 
mors, into a different nature from what they for- 
merly were. He therefore publifhed it as his 
opinion ft that the greater part of difeafes, if not 
all of them, were affections of the nervous fyftem" 
This hypothecs, amplified and further illuftratecL 
js the celebrated Cullman Syfiem. * 

Dr* Cullen, who died a year or two fincc 
in Scotland, after bellowing great encomiums on 
Boerhaave t who he fays improved and refined 
upon every thing that had before been offered 
pointed out, as he fuppofed, the imperfections 

an,<j 

fr See Encyclop. Brit. Art. Medicine. 



and deficiencies of this famous fyftem, in order to 
(hew the neceflity of attempting a new one. And 
he has fhewn pretty clearly, that the doctrine of 
acidity, and an alkali, is erroneous ; and that the 
caufes which Boerhaave adduces as producing the 
fpwtaneous gluten, are by no means probable. 
Nay, he aflerts farther, that Boerbaave's do&rine 
of acrimony and lentor of the fluids is purely hypo- 
thetical ; and that the reafonings concerning 
them, are fo far from improving phyfic, that the/ 
have often milled the practice of it. 

The brain is confidered in the Cullenian hypo- 
thecs as the primevy organ, on which the welfare 
of the fyftem principally depends ; and i;he A r r- 
vons fyftem, as xhtfubjiratum, or fundamental jla- 
men of the whole body : for it fuppofes the living 
mufcular fibres to be a continuation of the fub- 
fiance of the brain, or congeries of thofe infitri- 
teJfimaUy fmall threads called nerves.* Cullen 
conjectures, that the cortical part of the brain, or 
common origin of the nerves, is zjecretory orgau/m 
which the gluten of the bleed, or cocgulabie / 
being freed from all faline matter, before adhering 
to it, becomes fit for the nourishment of the folids, 

and 

* Hippocrates believed that the heart and the IhoJ confli- 
tuted the mainfpring cf motion and fenfation, but was 
unacquainted with the properties of the Nervot(i fjflem, 
which have been in a gicat meafure overlooked by all his 
fiLc-.if.HS until the time cf Dr Thomas Willis, 1650. 
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and being poured in a fufficiently diluted ftate, 
upon the origin of the nerves, is filtrated along 
their fibres, and is thence conveyed to every part 
of the body for its nourifhment. 

Bi' this fyftem, the circulation of the blood 
inftead of being the principal, or vital function, 
as in the Boerhaavian, becomes fo much n/econ- 
dary one, in the animal ceconomy, that it ferves 
little other purpofe than the nutrition of the body. 
When a large blood-vefTel is wounded, the eva- 
cuation of the blood, caufes a collaps of the veffcls, 
and death enfues : yet Cullen reminds us, that the 
veflUs muft neceftarily be in a certain date of 
diftention, in order that the nervous fluid mould 
move.* Boerhaave tells us, that when a perfon 
faints away, or lies fome time under water, there 
is wanted a circumgirationof the liquors in the 
blood vefTels. Cullen admitting this, only con- 
tends, that the fir ft movement muft arife in the 
nervous fyftem, which exciting the blood veflels 
to action, they propel the fluids contained in them 
and life immediately returns, with heat, color, 
agility, cogitation, and every vital and natural ac- 
tion. Hence we fee that thefe eminent teachers 
meant the fame thing, they only began the exola- 
nation in different parts of the circle. It would 
not be very difficult to prove, that both in their 
theory and their practice, the difference is more 

in 

* Eocyclop. Brit. art. Medicine, 
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in words, than in reality. Cullen confiders almoft 
all difcafes as arifing from an affection of the 
nervous power. This power, or vis medic atria 

tiatur<e, is the fame that Hippocrates calls 
" nature," whofe efficacy he fo much celebrates 
in removing difeafes ; a power acknowledged 
and extolled by Bocrhaave. 

The ftate of fcience is very different now from 
what it was 200 years fince. The philofophy of 
Ariflotle mifunderflood, the falfe theories of Galen, 
and the jargon of the Chcmifts, formed fo thick a 
cloud, that truth and nature could fcarcely be feea 
through it. When this ,was difpellcd by Lord 
Bacon and others, the sera of experiment followed. 
Philofophers and phyficians labored to accumulate 
fails. Societies were every where eftablifhed for 
this exprefs purpofe. A diffufive manner of 
writing crept in, and grew up among authors. 
It was the faihion to print not only all that a man 
thought, but to quote all that he found any body 
clfe thought: and he was fcarcely efteemed a lite- 
rary man, who publilhed any thing lefs than a 
folio. But now it is wholly different. Inflead 
of that diffuiive manner of writing, authors feel 
the neceftity of confolidaring and concentr< 
fcience. They find that the fubftance of folio? 
may be digefted into a few pages, a^d the elTencc 
of libraries compreffed within a fcW volumes. 

The 



The late Dr John Brown has attempted to (implif/ 
the fcience of medicine, by reducing all difeafes 
to two forms, namely, fthenic and afthemc, the 
former Signifying an excefs,andthe latter a defect 
of the vis vit&y or invigorating principle.* 

Thus Themifon 1700 years fince, boafied that 
he had difcovered a fliort and eafy method of 
attaining medical, knowledge, by reducing the 
caufes of all difeafes to two heads ; the one 
tenfion y and the other relaxation ; or in the language 
of Dr. Brown ,Jlbenic and ajihenic. He considered 
every remedy as a tonic or relaxant. His follower 
Tkeffalus carried this doctrine ftill farther, and by 
declaring that he could abridge the ftudy of me- 
dicine, to fix months, he gained many pupils from 
among thofe who wifhed to acquire a fcience 

without the trouble of ftudy, or pains of think* 
ing.f 

It muft be left to the old and experienced 
phyfician to determine, whether the diforders 
arifing from thofe peculiar conditions obfervable 
in particular perfons, or in particular parts of the 

body, 

* Seethe author's Synopfis of his courfe of Lectures from 

p 20, tO 1\. 

f Plhv ob<e"ve« that altho' Thefiluf bonfted he had Co 
abridged the (tu^y of medicine, that he could teach it in 
fix mo-nSs, he notwhhftanding wrote more books on that 
art than ould be read in that time. — See alfo what Ca- f 'ut 
dure'<a*iuT r svs of this ''conqueror of Phvjicians" as 
he called hirafelf. 



body, called Idiofyncrajiei call be explained by that 
general principle which pervades the BrunoniaH 

lyftcm. Bocrhaavc and C-.dUn were experienced 
praitirioners, bat Erozvn never confirmed his fpe- 
culatipns by mac, h practice. It ispailiYic that this 
fudden meteor of i; w hich for a while 

may appear to (hoot its beams into the regions of 
obfeurity, will as Oiddenly. v.. luitre, 

and leave mortals again to grope their way.* 

Need we be furprifed that our profeifion has 
oeen accufed of contradictory theories and fyftems, 
as well as difcordant maxims in practice : or 
wonder that many fuppofe it merely a conjectural 
art ? Have we not Cccn that opinions prevalent in 
one age, as truths above the reach ofcontroverfy, 
have been confuted and rejected in another, and 
have rifen again to reception in remoter times ? 
Yet the ignorance and inattention of fomc phyii- 
cians fhOuld not be adduced againft the (lability of 
the art itfeif. Amid the fluctuations of theories, 
a difecrning eye may difcovcr certain fundamen- 
tal principles which are as firmly eftablifhcd as 
thofe of any feience. Does not daily practice 
convince us, that both acute and chronic difca 
have the fame marks annexed to them, which 
were defcribed 2000 years ago ? Even in neri 
diforderSy amid all their tumultuous anarchy of 
E ace 

* S*e Dr. Johafjn's pref. to Shakeip. 



acceflary fymptoms, we recognize their ejettiial 
marks and elementary types.* 

PHYSIC, like many other arts, may be prac- 
tifed without theory, or knowledge of it'*s prin- 
ciples. A man may know how to bleed with- 
out uiiderftanding any thing of phyfiology, or 
anatomy. He may have learnt how to Hop that 
bleeding, and yet be ignorant of the circulation 
of the blood. And a man may learn how to cure 
an acute pain in the fide, by copious bleeding, 
without knowing there is fuch a membrane as 
the pleura. Many practitioners have known the- 
efficacy of Tartar Emetic, without having che- 
rriiftfy enough to know it's component parts. 
And, yet, fuch is the weaknefs and credulity of 
many of our country people, that they often pre- 
fer fuch to a learned phyfician. The fact is, theory, 
and praclice are mutually fubfervient to each 
other. Theory is defective without experience • 
which in its turn is equally defective without the- 
ory. It has been obferved that the man who 
aets from experience alone, though he act ever 
ib well is but an Empiric, or Quack, and that 
not only in medicine, but in every other fubject. 
It is then only, that we recognize art, and that 
the Empiric quits his name for the more honor- 
able one of ariijiy when to his experience he adds 
Jcicnce, and is thence enabled to tell us, not only 

■ , wha$ 

• Scs BlacVs iuflctica! fketch of Mediciae and Surgery. 
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what is to be done, but why it is to be donc»* 
• Neverthelcfs a Phyfician does not eftablifh his 
character by what he knows and think:, fo c 
ually as by what he actually does and orders for 
the Tick. 

Few things difcourage the fhidcnt of medicine 
more than the great variecy of diforders, and 
aftonifliing number of concomitant fymptoms. 
When he reflecls on the fnort period of human 
life, the necefiary avocations, which muft un- 
avoidably divert his attention, he is ready ro re- 
linquish the purfuit in defpair. 

Yet modern improvements in a great mea 
have removed this inconvenience, by reduci, 
known diforders that afflict mankind to certain 
determinate fpecies, in imitation of the writers 
upon botany, Su :h a fyftematic arrangement, 
called, Nofology, by bringing thofe difeafes . 
ther, which agree in the greater number oJ 
cumftances, and require newly (imilar treatment, 
thews* that though there r. .. great variety 

in the names, there needs noc much i chod 

of cure. 

v, therefore, in foroe meafure, ha^ refcu- 
ed the ftudy icine from c< n, and re- 

duced it. to fucrj order and (in 
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# Harris's IIcrr.es, 
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difcouraging catalogue of difeafes, fo perplexing 
to ftudents, is rcfolved by Dr. Cullen into four 
daffes, and thefe to 150 genera, which are again 
divided into 1 j 8 7 fpecies. So true it is, that the 
more we know of anj art, or fcience, the greater 
number of particulars , wc are able to refolve in- 
to generals ; and thus reduce its principles within 
narrower bounds. 

Anatomy and PbyJIology have experienced great 
improvement within thefe 50 years. One of the 
great fources of error among our forefathers (lays 
Fott) was the imperfect ft ate of their anatomy* 
which kind of knowledge, has been fo cultivated 
in cur times, as to convert ignorance into a 
vice.* 

Baron Halkr, has collected and condenfed, all 
the valuable anatomic-al and phvfwlogical difco- 
verics ; and after having difplayed every part of 
the human body, he explained every function, 
pointed cut the errors of precceding authors, 
and made fuch important additions of his own. 
that were all the books of anatomy and phyfiolo- 
gy, excepting his, deftroyed, they would, alone, be 

fufficient 

* The mod important anatomical difcovery fince that of 
the circulation by Harvey, is, that which detr-onftrates the 
Lymphatics to bs a diflir.cl fijlem appropriated to the fol? 
turpofg of abfcrplion. 
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fufficierrt to ronvcy to future age:, the prefent 
flock of knowledge in thole branches of fcience.* 

Surgery has been cleared from the lumber of a 
thoufand errors, and raifed from it fiate of degra- 
dation. Not only the coarfe and ufelefs applica- 
i,but the multitude of awkard and unmanage- 
able innruments, u hfch encumbered the art, have 
given way to methods lefs painful, and more in- 
telligible. Surgeons perform, now, not only 
many cures by. mild and gentle means, which for- 
merly were deemed incurable, but give nature an 
Opportunity of exerting thofe powers with which 
il;e is inverted by the Creator. 

The ftudy of Natural Hi/iorv, lb nccellary and 

ornamental to the rhvfician, is now rendered 

a - li^htful. i -rus y by his learned 

cjaififica i by an ti . ' - ine*§ 



Jallm '■ ■■ - °l ;s ' 1 aci; nym 

bcr ex~ 'rem tfc - i! - of Hippocrates 

to the - • of b< -. . h 'here 

■i at this 6z.y 
merit | '■> i'thJ the reft ivonld (to adopt ihe 

exp iir« ' a jumble 

of iry fS HO vfr'f'jl ^■j-,rc;'^. 

! .erfal library of rr.edical and 
fi ..• • : books, published during the laft 30c years, will 
b' grttHied by corifulting Varietur Under:, Metklin and 
[fM'tr's method l* difcendi artem, &c. Wt'Jl the literary 
j sun: ah cf Italy : the Biblhtheque raifonr.e cj 
•x: of Le'tfjic and of Lvntltu. 
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clue, through the turnings and labyrinths of thf 
three kingdoms of nature. Botany too, that beau-, 
tiful handmaid of phyiic, Co much neglected by 
the antients, has been fuccefsfully addreffed by the 
moderns. The lovers of botany will find in this 
country an unexplored treafure, amply rewarding 
their attention. Notwithffandins theory cannot 
claim the power of difcovering the medicinal vir- 
tues of plants, it has neverthelefs greatly Faciliatec| 
charming ftudy by arranging all the vegeta- 
bles that diverfify and adorn the earth into clafTes. 
orders, genera and fpecies, 

Since knowledge has become more generally 
difiufed, a benevolent philofophy, fubfervicnt to 
life and public utility, has taken the place of 
thofe theological difputations, which diftracled 
the laft century. A fjpirit of free iniquiry diftin- 
guifhes the medical, and other profeflions. The- 
authority of great names is lefs venerated. The 
world begins to grow weary of theories which lead 
to no ufeful confequences, and have no foundation 
but in the imagination pf. ingenious men.* 

Much literary as well as political advantages 
have accrued to the united states, and to thofe 
©f New-England in particular, from the American 

Revolution, 

f Gregory's comparative view. 



It had been heretofore thought indif* 
penfably neccffary torefoit to foreign univeriities, 
to complete the fyftem of medical education, and 
quire there the theory and practice of phyfic, 
which the want of regular fchools and eftabli (hed 
hofpitals in this country, rendered unattainable. 
At that period, an ambition of acquiring the high- 
1 it qualifications in the profeilion, naturally led 
the medical ftudent to the celebrated European 
Schools : and the honors they bellowed, were 
conlidered as conferring diftinction and rcfpecti- 
bility on the candidates. The ambition was 
laudable. But it muft at the fame time be con- 
feiTcd, that from the novelty of fituation, it fome- 
timcs foiled of being followed by the advantages 
expected ; and the expence attending it was a 
circumftance, which muft neceflarily have cram- 
ped their exertions. 

The various inftitutions founded within a few 
years in this commonwealth, have laid a broad 
foundation for improvement in fciencc, and the 
arts: and the eftabli fhment of a medical school 
in the University at Cambridge, by affording 
rc^nlar means of inftruclion, in the different 
branches of the pfofeftion, has given to thcprcfeuZ 
a decided fuperiority over former times, and in a 
great degree has forever precluded the ncccflit/ 
of a foreign education. 
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» A- country fo completely independent in otn< I 

refpecls as the United State:, however ready tc 
receive information in the higher grades of fcience, 
by the cultivation of literary correfponden 
atbroad, mould blufh to be indebted to foreign 
feminaries for the firjl principle; of profejional 
infiruclioiu 

Of the various methods of cultivating; and dif- 
fufing medical know ledge, none is more defirable, 
than an amicable affociation of neighbouring 
pracliotiners ; efpecially when their aimk mutual 
improvement and the good of mankind. Thefe 
generous fentiments gave birth to the Middlefex 
Medical Affociation ; a fociety whofe grand object 
is to improve our art by a free and friendly com- 
munication of our ikill and experience, and to cul- 
tivate thofe manly fentiments, which tend to era- 
dicate narrow prejudices and unworthy practices. 

A military fpark, which was firft ftruck out in 
this County, bur ft into a flame and fpread through- 
out the continent. This till then almoft unnoti- 
ced part of the world, drew the attention of all 
nations, who regarded us with admiration, while 
we conquered armies, and founded fuch an Em- 
pire as the world has never {ccn y and framed a 
conftitution, which is the pride of man, and glory 
of thehuman undemanding. The European world 
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ftill regards us : many with an anxious folicitudc 
to fee in what order and degree thofc difpofifisns 
and arts, which characterize polifhed humanity 
arife among us. They cannot but dbfefve that 
the County To famous for having firjl dared to rc- 
Fifl: what they deemed to be defpotifm, Hands the 
firft in the cultivation of thofe arts which grace 
focial life and encrcafe human happinefs. {Mid- 
dlesex, fo diitinguifhed for its Univeriity and for 
its Militia ; fo celebrated in arts and arms, will 
we doubt not, ftill continue to take a liberal pride 
in promoting thofe arts which improve the world 
and dignify mankind. 

A noble example is afforded in your worthy 
townfman Dr. Cuming. You who were his fel- 
low citizens muft feel at the mention of his name 
the tender remembrance of friendfhip reviving in 
your breads ! you, who recollect him the fenfible, 
generous, warmhearted, upright friend ; the able 
honeft and experienced phyfician ! Dr. Cuming 
pofTeffed an underftanding fraught with the prin- 
ciples of his profeflion, happily blended with 
great benevolence. And his generous donation 
to the medical branch of your Univerfity, while 
it excites our gratitude fufficiently evinces his 
opinion of the importance, and practibility of a 
complete medical education within ourfelves. 

F Animated 
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Animated by the example of the Eminent, who 
have gone before us, let us prefs on to flill fur- 
ther improvements. Let us leave the flowery 
path of fpeculation for the more arduous one of 
experiment. That benevolent philofophy which 
diilinguifhes this age, and this country, vyill help 
us to cultivate and diffufe the benefits of the art 
we profefs, and infpire us with the pleating hope 
of being able to preferve to our fellow creatures, 
that greateft of blemngs, "a sound mind, in 

a sound body." The field is extcnfive, the 

charge important, and trie-calling honourable. 
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A Lift of the Members of the Middlefex Medical 
Affociation, and their places of refidence. 



Jonah Bartlett, 
William Bowers, 
John Brooks, 
Amc, Cotting, 
Jofeph Fifk, 
Jofeph Fifk, jun. 
William Gamage, 
Timothy Harrington, - 
John Hart, 
John Hay, 
Martin Herrick, 
Jofeph Hunt, 
Ifaac Hurd, 
T. L. Jennifon, 
Timothy Minot, 
Oliver Prefcott, 
Oliver Prefcott, jun. 

* Ifaac Rand, 
Marfhall Spring 
Ebenezer Starr, 
Benjamin Waterhoufe, - 

* Samuel Whitwell, - 
Leonard Williams, - 
Charles Whitman, 



Charlcjlown. 
Billerica. 
Medford. 
Marlborough, 
Lexington. 
Lexington. 
Cambridge. 
Chelmsford, 
Reading. 
Reading. 
Reading. 
Concord. 
Concord. 
Cambridge, 
Concord. 
Groton. 
Groton. 
Cambridge. 
IVatcrtown. 
Dunjiable. 
Cambridge. 
Nfwiown. 
JValtham. 
Stowc. 



Honorary Members, 
Rev. Ezra Ripley, - Concord. 
James Winthrop, Efq; - Cambridge, 
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